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MAHLSTICK'S MODEL 




By Kate Carter. 

With original illustrations by various artists. 

The gray-beardecl old fellow was as reticent as he was 
talented. No one was ever invited to his grim little studio 
away off in one corner of the big Atelier Building. None 
of the artists knew anything about Maulstick's personal 
history. An air of deep mystery hung over the doings 
of the old painter, yet those who became acquainted with 
him soon learned to love him as they did their fathers. 
Mahlstick was a true gentleman of the old school ; digni- 
fied, courteous, and soft-spoken. He seldom joined in the 
gibes and jokes of the younger men. A word of harsh crit- 
icism for the work of his fellow-brushmen never escaped 
his lips. That he could resent an injury in an effective 
way was shown at the time little Gamboge was caught 
tampering with the big wrought-iron lock on Maulstick's 
studio door. 

This was the only occasion on which anyone ever 
If it had not been for the timely interference of Gam- 
boge's friends, who hearing a great scuffling in the upper corridor of the Atelier 
Building, had rushed to the scene and dragged the two men apart, it is more than 
probable that little Gamboge would have been thrown down the elevator shaft by 
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saw Mahlstick in a rage. 
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the infuriated old man. Gam- 
boge won for himself the so- 
briquet of " The studio Sneak " 
by the part he played in this ep- 
isode, and soon afterward took 
himself off to new quarters. 

That the expression of deep 
melancholy in old Mahlstick's 
eyes and his apparent fond- 
ness for constant seclusion be- 
tokened something strange in 
his life, none of us ever doubt- 
ed. He would remain locked 
in his studio for weeks at a 
time, and when he finally made 
his appearance among us his eyes would be bloodshot, his hands cold and trembling, 
and cheeks pale and shrunken like those of a corpse. There was an indefinable air 
of uncanniness about the man which impressed all of us; a peculiarly uneasy feel- 
ing in his presence which we could not shake off. 

" You look like a fellow who has spent the night with the dead," said the irre- 
pressible Stanwix one morning, as Mahlstick came quietly to my studio where a 
dozen of us were congregated. 

Mahlstick's face grew ashen as he smiled weakly, lit his pipe, and heaved a sigh 

behind a cloud of smoke. 

For the next three months every occu- 
pant of the Atelier Building was engaged 
upon a picture for the great art exhibition 
of the season. There were several large 
prizes worth trying for, and industry was 
in the air. Of course there was a grand 
rushing about for models; but old Mahl- 
stick, much to the surprise of all, declared 
one evening that he would not hire a mod- 
el for his picture. This was a queer thing 
for an artist trained in Parisian schools 
to say. Mahlstick's remark, however, was 
soon forgotten, and every man became 
engrossed in the work of completing his 
clicf-J\vuvrc. 

I had found a model who seemed to 
me to be the perfection of the type of 
American womanhood I was striving to 
represent on canvas. I never painted so 
easily or so well before. I was elated with 
my own success. I should certainly have 
permitted myself to fall in love with my 
by james Symington. pretty model had I not been a married man. 

pensive. Knowing that Mahlstick had not yet se- 
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cured a model, and thinking that he 
might have thought better of his deter- 
mination to dispense with the services of 
one, I hastened to recommend the young 
woman who had served me so admirably. 
But the old man only shook his silvery 
head sadly, and thanked me for my con- 
sideration of him. It fell upon me from 
time to time to render the kindly old fel- 
low many services, and we grew to be 
very close friends. 

One day I stepped rather hastily into 
Mahlstick's studio and found him sitting 
at his easel quite absorbed in the picture 
before him, from which he glanced now 
and then to look into a tall, richly carved 
cabinet that stood on the floor in front 
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ceal, and although it was merely a quick 
study of a figure — a woman standing by 
a placid pool, with dark, umbrageous 
foliage in the background — there was 
something fascinating about the canvas 
which at that time I could not explain. 

Time went on, and one after another 
the artists sent in their works for exami- 
nation by the committee at the big ex- 
hibition gallery. My painting had been 
accepted and favorably hung, so I w T as 
informed by one of the hanging com- 
mittee. " But Mahlstick's canvas is the 
greatest thing in the show," said my 
informant. Although I was frequently 
in Mahlstick's studio I had seen no trace 
of a new painting. Indeed I took it for 
granted that he would not exhibit. 
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of him, the doors of which were swung 
wide open. Hearing my footsteps, Maul- 
stick sprang up and banged together 
both doors of the cabinet, locking them 
nervously as he greeted me in his usual 
quiet way. The picture upon which he 
was at work he made no effort to con- 
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Varnishing-day soon came around, 
and I was early on hand to see what 
my confreres throughout the country had 
been doing during the past six months- 
Assuring myself that my own picture 
was properly hung and in a good light, 
I made a circuit of the gallery, but was 
disappointed in the display as a whole. 
There was an alcove gallery connecting 
the larger one, and as I pushed aside 
the portieres to enter, I heard Stanwix, 
who was standing before an enormous 
picture, exclaim : 

" Great Heavens ! What a subject ! " 
Going to his side and looking up at 
the picture I mentally echoed his words. 
As I have said, it was an unusually large 
painting. The coloring was superb ; the 
drawing perfect. It was the finished 
result of the study upon which old 
Mahlstick was at work the day I had interrupted him, and there was his name in a 
corner of the picture. The background was a luxuriant growth of verdure. The 
deep blue sea was visible between the parting branches of tropical trees. But the 
figure that occupied the foreground and stood before a pool of limpid water, upon 
whose glassy surface its rounding form was sharply reflected, subordinated all else 
in the painting. The figure was that of a woman, nearly nude and superbly beau- 
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tiful. At her side, and a few steps be- 
hind, stood the symbolical form of Death, 
in a flowing cloak of white. The bony 
hands stretched forth to clasp the gracile 
form of the woman. The chalk-like grin- 
ning skull was close to the fair face, al- 
ready paled by the approach of Death. 

It required no mental effort to realize 
how futile were the efforts of the woman 
in resisting the advance of the grim con- 
queror. Nothing more terribly realistic 
have I ever seen inside a frame. The 
pallor that could be seen creeping over 
the beautiful figure seemed death itself, 
and not the effect of pigments cleverly 
distributed with a skilful brush. There 
was a terrible fascination in the picture. 
Day after clay I came and gazed in awe 
upon the dreadful thing. Mahlstick 
meanwhile had gone into absolute seclu- 
sion, and no amount of knocking at his studio door would bring forth a response 
from within. It was like banging at the door of a tomb. Each time I gazed upon 
the old man's masterpiece I shivered, as I would in the presence of the decaying 
dead. Where could Mahlstick have got his model for this splendid woman of his 
picture, and by what alchemy of art was he able to produce in painted flesh the exact 
counterpart of nature's workings in death ? I asked myself these things in vain. 
Toward the closing clay of the great exhibition I was lounging in my studio 
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when I heard a heavy thud over- 
head, like the noise of a falling 
body. Rushing upstairs I found 
the door of Mahlstick's studio 
standing ajar, and pushing it 
open entered to find the form of 
the old man stretched upon the 
floor. He was dead. On a table 
near at hand someone found a 
sealed letter addressed to me. 
I thrust it in my pocket, and did 
not remember it until the very 
day of old Mahlstick's funeral. 
The substance of the letter was 
that the big carved-oak cabinet 
contained the dearest treasure 
of his life, and ended by asking me to keep his secret and have the contents of the 
cabinet buried beside him. A large iron key — the key of the cabinet— was enclosed 
with the letter. Entering Mahlstick's studio a few hours before the funeral services 
were to begin, I inserted the key in the lock of the great cabinet, and quickly swung 
open the doors. I nearly fainted from the shock which followed the sight that greeted 
my eyes. The sides of the cabinet were daintily padded and lined with expensive 
laces and silks. In a slightly reclining posture was the semi-nude figure of a 
young woman, cold in death — the woman of Mahlstick's startling picture. Even 
now the wondrous beauty of the old man's model as she was in life was evident. 
The embalmer had done his work well. No time was lost in getting the fearful 
thing underground, though the request of old Mahlstick that he should be buried 

with the contents of the cabinet had to 
be ignored. Ten days after I found a 
paper in his desk which explained every- 
thing. 

The young and beautiful woman was 
not only the model but the wife of old 
Mahlstick, and he had written in words 
of burning passion that he lived solely 
to make her happy. When she died one 
night, a few brief months after their 
wedding-day, he went insane. In some 
manner he had the body of his wife em- 
balmed and placed in the tall cabinet, 
where day after day he would sit in a 
maudlin mood, gazing upon her form. 
Morbidly mad upon this point, he was 
perfectly sane in every other respect. 
A more uncanny experience I have 
never had, and if I live for a hundred 
years I shall not forget how I unearthed 
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gretchen. the mystery of old Mahlstick's Model. 




